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| Pigs Might Fly: St Brannock’'s 


St Brannock’s is a Church of England chapel which has served Braunton since 550 AD. The 
nature of the arrival in the 6th century of Brannock - who could have been Welsh missionary 
Brynach - is open to question. One legend states that he appeared on a donkey, mirroring 
Jesus’ triumphant entry to Jerusalem. Alternatively, Brannock arrived as part of a pilgrimage 
across the Bristol Channel. Either way, Braunton's Pagan homesteads were turned from a 
naturalistic cycle of life to Christian Trinity. Stories claim that Brannock was told in a vision to 
cross the sea and build a church at the spot where he would meet a sow and piglets; 
conversely, he was attempting to build a church on Chapel Hill, but the swines persistently 
shifted the stones at night where the building now stands. 

Pig involvement is supposedly proved by a stained-glass window and a roof boss 
inside St Brannock's. These animals are connected with church-moving tales elsewhere, 
notably at Winwick, Lancashire, and there too carvings support the tale. One might assume 
these animals to be the Devil in disguise, since traditions about the Devil shifting churches 
are common. But this would not explain the appearance of a sow and her farrow, without 
local legend, on roof bosses and bench ends in churches at Broadclyst, Sampford Courtney, 
Spreyton and Ugborough, all in Devon. Ilconographers state that this symbolises Mother 
Church feeding the faithful, rather than any supernatural leaning. 

Pigs have a complicated association with The Bible. Especially detrimental is the 
exorcism of the Gerasene demoniac (Matthew 8:28-34; Mark 5:1-20; Luke 8:26-39), one of 
the miracles performed by Jesus according to the New Testament. The story shows the Son 
of God exorcising a demon out of a man and into a herd of swine, causing them to run down 
a hill into a lake and drown. Classical theologians argue that animals have no moral 
importance in Christianity, yet an alternative reading states that pigs were meant to represent 
the Roman army or "unclean and unfaithful" people. 

Lingering traces of Scandinavian or Celtic heathenism also add to this confused aura, 
where sacred beasts represent divinity. Another explanation is that it is a subconscious 
image from a well-known Roman tradition about the founding of cities. The Aeneid - written 
by Virgil between 30 and 19 BC - includes a river god appearing in a dream, explaining that 
the next morning a giant white sow and piglets would appear, providing a portent for future 
discovery and prosperity. 

Another miraculous tale tells how St Brannock had a favourite cow that had been 
stolen and slaughtered. The cow was diced and put in a large pot and hung over a fire, but 
neither the pot nor the water it contained would become hot enough to cook. When St 
Brannock became aware of what had happened he shouted out its name, causing it to return 
to life uninjured. This also has a physical depiction within the church, as a carved pew end 
showing the Saint with a resting cow. 

The remains of the Patron Saint were allegedly buried beneath the High Altar. This 
would be remarkable, as not many churches can claim to hold parts of their dedicated 
holyman. What is equally astounding, if true, is that during World War Il workmen found a 
stone coffin containing bones there; but the lid was replaced and the casket returned without 
any further investigation. Communicating with Revd David Baker in July 2024, David himself 
states that “the information we have on St Brannock is sketchy and gleaned from anecdotal 
conversations and internet research,” illustrating that even its recent history is shrouded in 
hearsay. 
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Il The Shape of Water: St Brannoc’s 


St Brannoc’s Catholic Church can be found opposite Frog Lane, built on the site of an 
ancient chapel. The current incarnation was dedicated in 1958, the pious initiative of Lt 
Colonel Godfrey Sturdy and Mrs Angela Florence Incledon-Webber as a memorial to her 
parents. The substantial consecrated Sacred Spring - stone-lined with two flagstone piers - 
lies in front of the church. Usually there is a 40cm ceramic Virgin Mary situated above the 
Spring in an alcove, but in June 2023 vandals smashed the statue in two, tossing the body 
into the Well and wedging its head and shoulders into a nearby wall. During this incident, 
there was also damage to the Church door. 

Sacred Springs and Holy Wells create neurochemical reactions in our brain that 
improve blood flow, making us feel more relaxed and increasing our sense of wellbeing. The 
importance of water has long been understood by our ancestors, and has been 
demonstrated in British archaeological records going back to prehistoric times. Discoveries of 
deposits in watercourses appear to show that people were deliberately placing items of 
importance in the water, such as gold objects and decorative weapons, as well as both 
human and animal remains. Settlements near rivers have also included shrine buildings, and 
such structures are interpreted to be related to a belief in water gods and spirits. 


lll Sands of Time: Braunton Burrows 


Braunton Burrows is a Special Area of Conservation (SAC) and a Site of Special Scientific 
Interest (SSSI). It is home to the sea stock, round-headed club-rush and water germander, all 
of which have their largest native UK populations at the location. A total of 22 threatened or 
rare plant species are here, making Braunton Burrows of great national botanical importance. 
A diverse range of moth, butterfly and mollusc species can also be found. 

The Burrows is home to two peculiar legends. A lifeboat station was opened in 1848, 
although its crew always came from Appledore on the other side of the estuary. It was closed 
in 1918 as it was difficult to find men and horses to launch the boat following World War I, but 
a phantom nicknamed Old White Hat has been spotted, pacing along the banks, calling out 
for a ferry which never arrives. In the other myth, The Burrows were once part of the William 
de Tracy estate, one of the knights that murdered Thomas a Becket in Canterbury Cathedral 
in 1170. Although de Tracy served his penances, the people of North Devon never forgave 
him. It is said that his ghost is condemned to the windswept Burrows, where he must twist 
the sand into rope to gain his entry to heaven. To complicate matters even further for de 
Tracy, the sands are patrolled by a great black dog from hell, ready to breathe fire to destroy 
his work. 

The area also acted as the backdrop for D-Day training by American troops. From 
1943 to 1944, large reaches of the Burrows and beaches were used to assist in the 
Normandy landings, where live ammunition, tanks, artillery and explosives were utilised. 
After the war, a clear-up operation to recover most of the coastal mine defences took place, 
although many smaller items remained buried. Between October 2021 and February 2022, 
the Dynamic Dunescapes project removed overgrown scrub and topsoil to restore the dunes 
for threatened wildlife, working with the MOD’s 29 Explosive Ordnance Clearance division. 
During this joint exercise, The EOC made safe around four hundred items that had lain 
dormant, including half-pound slabs of TNT, mortars, bazooka rockets and grenades. 
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IV Warts and All: 
Witchcraft! 


The weekly 
newspaper North 
Devon Journal has 
a long tradition in 
the region, with its 
print day of 
Thursday widely 
referred to as 
“Journal day.” First 
published in July 


1824 by local [lo he i a 

bookseller John O ee A ae ST - 
Avery, a couple of Wg i \ )) aL IY aie na 
Braunton-based \ ES VAa 


snippets about the 
black arts are of 
interest. In 1849, 
the sexton digging 
a new grave 
exposed some 
human bones, only 
for an old lady to 
take a tooth from a jawbone believing it will protect her from toothache. And in 1892 a railway 
worker, Frank Barrington, is reported to have been fined 25p for assaulting his 90-year-old 
neighbour Mary Helson after accusing her of being a witch. 

A. H. Slee’s Victorian Days in a Devon Village (1966) also features two stories of 
witchcraft. The charming of warts was once considered the only effective cure, and Slee 
explains that Braunton had a most efficient charmer. Without naming the healer, his method 
involved taking the patient by the hand and uttering words ending with “Get Away to the 
Moon.” Other cures were rubbing warts with snails, eels and pods of broad beans. 

In the booklet, the author also states “On one occasion | picked up a small white cloth 
bag which was stitched up. On opening it | found five small white stones. The meaning of this 
puzzled me for some time, but later | found one of the old prescriptions for curing warts. 
"Take the same number of small white stones as you have warts and place them in a white 
cloth bag. Sew up the bag, drop it into a flowing stream and your warts will disappear when 
the bag is washed away."” 

Slee has a wonderfully antiquated term of speech, particularly in a section about 
Effigies. “People who shocked the good taste of the villagers in various ways often paid the 
penalty by being publicly ridiculed with the use of Effigies around a bonfire on East Hill.” 
Reasons for a good burning ranged from “annoying neighbours”, drunken behaviour or 
“being too familiar with other people's wives or husbands.” 
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V Ghostwatch: A Selection of Spooks 


St Michael’s ruin at the top 
of Chapel Hill has been a 
Grade II listed building 
since 1965. Built in the 
fifteenth century as a 
votive for sailors and 
fishermen, a ghost in 
clerical garb has been 
seen moving amongst the 
structure. Apparently a 
local photographer turned 
this tall tale to financial 
gain by faking snapshots 
and selling them to 
villagers. A ghost also 
haunts nearby Buckland 
Wood. Supposed to be a 
former inhabitant of 
Buckland House, the 
figure in white rides on 
horseback at times of the 
full moon, stopping at a 
certain point to dig for 
treasure. 

Airfields particularly evoke souls lost, and there are many accidents associated with 
RAF Chivenor. During the 1950s and 1960s, No. 229 Operational Conversion Unit RAF (229 
OCU) used Hawker Hunter aircraft for training. In the early 1980s, those who lived in the old 
wood huts at the Officer's mess reported a “clanking” ghost. Rumours circulated that it was 
the dying body of a “chopped” Hunter pilot - an aviation term for a discarded individual from 
training - who hanged himself by a chain in the toilets. Apparently, the chain broke under his 
weight and he crawled down the corridor to get help. 

On his YouTube channel Dave Britain, the late David Poulter tells of ghost pictures 
taken at Heanton’s St Augustine's Church of England chapel, serving the parish of RMB 
Chivenor and Wrafton. In episode 16 of his wonderfully infectious Grumpy Old Man: Dave 
from the Workshop series, two photographs, taken in 2009, are shown of a transparent figure 
sitting at a pew from two separate angles. 

David makes some excellent points about our perception of ghosts; why don’t we see 
more apparitions in hospitals, for example, where traumatic experiences are greatest in 
number? Images can be recalled through instinct and instruction, David theorises, as we 
“see with our brain,” most evident when we visualise moving pictures in dreams. 
Furthermore, in episode 27, he successfully disposes of all ufology in a tidy eight minutes. 
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VI Brainstorming: Hit and Myth 


The Paranormal is very insular, our brains hard-wired for survival and fuelled by legends. If 
you go looking for the unusual, chances are you are going to find it. 

These stories of Braunton exist in a bygone and fanciful netherworld. Consequently, 
playing the modern science card detracts from such whimsical fare. Today, we know that 
Infrasound can create visual distortion and nausea, while microscopic growths, often found in 
old buildings ripe for scary encounters, trigger anxiety, depression and psychosis. Braunton’s 
most direct mode of weirdness is a preoccupation with white: the white sow, Old White Hat, 
the white phantom horseman et a/. Representing both the holy and the otherworldly, white is 
the colour of healing, of angels and of eternity. This world through myth and custom has 
eroded away, particularly in Western cultures. One could say that we have now degenerated 
into such a state of artistic banality, that today's shaman are advertisers and influencers 
manipulating through media. 

We believe in myths because stories speak to various areas of the mind: through 
logic, imagination, intuition and emotion. They are a way of putting principles and concepts 
into context; when perceptions are distorted, they become more easily relatable and 
understood, connecting us to all times in relatable ways. To find meaning in our existence 
and an explanation of the environments around us, humans have reached out to Religion 
regardless of its absurdity. Generally humans are social animals and need to be part of a 
group or a form of construct, yet Religion also affords opportunities to manipulate and 
control. 

Mythology is really a set of beliefs buttressed by practices, or rituals, that together 
console our desire for explanation. As the Romanian theorist Mircea Eliade wrote in 1957: 
‘Myth never quite disappears from the present world of the psyche ... it only changes its 
aspect.’ Modern man is, as Eliade claimed, in an anxious limbo of a ritual of dying. To believe 
in the all-importance of identity and materialism, the human race must face a vacuum of 
nothingness which would render life meaningless. The truth might be that there’s no 
unassailable truth about human nature. Psychology as mythology delivers at the same time 
too much and too little for our brain to comprehend; essentially, we are all buying time waiting 
for the abyss. 

Within this limitation, we would like to think that human evolution is a constant thread 
of improvement, but it is more likely that we are caught in endless cycles of mental 
shredding. Now at the point of Technopaganism - that the Internet has its own spirit and the 
Universe is just one big algorithm - this is a premise akin to electronic chaos magick. If a 
belief system is all we have, when do we stop believing? 
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